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GOOD WORDS.—XXITIL 
They who would serve the public must have public 
minds ; else they will serve private ends at public cost. 


—WILLIAM PENN. 








THE WORD. 


O earth! thou has not any wind that blows 

Which is not music; every weed of thine 
Pressed rightly, flows in aromatic wine; 

And every humble hedgerow flower that grows, 
And every little brown bird that doth sing 

Hath something greater than itself, and bears 
A living Word to every living thing, 

Though it may hold the Message unawares. 


All shapes and sounds have something which is not 
Of them: A Spirit broods amid the grass; 
Vague outlines of the Everlasting Thought 
Lie in the melting shadows as they pass; 
The touch of an Eternal Presence thrills 
The fringes of the sunset and the hills. 
—Richard Realf. 








MARGARETTA WALTON. 

{A memorial of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
read in and approved by Western Quarterly Meeting and 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 1905.] 

Believing it right in loving memory of our dear de- 
parted Friend, Margaretta Walton, to reeord some 
account of her life and Christian labor, we have en- 
deavored to bring before us that which may awaken 
anew thoughts of her, so lately active in our midst. 

So well was she known throughout our borders, 
and so truly alivé to the best interest and mainte- 
nance of the Christian principles of our Society, that 
it seems scarcely needful to give much personal ac- 
count of her life and services. 

At the time of her birth her parents, Joseph S. and 
Abigail Walton, resided on a farm in West Fallow- 
field, now Highland Township, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. She was the youngest of their three 
oon, = was born on the 24th day of Ninth 
month, 1 A few years after her birth, they re- 
moved . as late home, near the village of Ercil- 
doun, in East Fallowfield, where she grew to woman- 
hood. While she was still quite a young woman, her 
parents, accompanied by their two daughters, spent 
two years with the Indians, on the “ Cattaraugus ” 
Reservation in the State of New York, teaching and 
instructing them in the ways of usefulness. Ever 
after their return she cherished a deep interest in the 
race, and with her husband made a memorable visit 
to the scene of her early labors. 

On the 13th day of Fourth month, 1854, she was 


united in marriage to Jesse P. Walton, of London 
Grove, and removed with him to their pleasant and 
comfortable home. ‘This new and happy connection 
had lasted but a few vears, when the failing health of 
her husband led them to seek the genial climate of 
Florida, but they returned home only to await the in- 
evitable. On the 22d of Twelfth month, 1859, she 
was left a widow. Deeply did she feel this early be- 
reavement, but divine love and strength were suffi- 
cient to sustain her. Her Heavenly F ather had work 
for her to do. In his own good time, under his pre- 
paring hand, she arose from ‘the great sorrow that had 
overshadowed her life, and, submitting to the divine 
will, she was taught and nurtured in the school of 
Christ until ready to take up the cross, exemplifying 
through her obedience that this, if truly borne, will 
ever bring the crown. 

In a few years the work of the ministry opened be- 
fore her, and as she was faithful in giving the little 
that was at first required, her gift increased, until, 
growing and deepening in spiritual attainment, she 
stood before the people, pleading the cause of truth 
and righteousness as an acknowledged gospel minis- 
ter, and through vears of diligent service seemed to 
love more and more the work to which she had been 
divinely appointed. Especially was she favored in 
vocal prayer. In the truest sense she was an humble 
servant of Christ. 

Not unfrequently among her hearers were those of 
other religious denominations who gave evidence that 
her ministry was truly appreciated. 

Her time was frequently oecupied in ministering 
to the comfort of others. After the death of her hus- 
band, she remained for some time with his father, 
until other duties claimed her. Her afflicted father, 
and later an invalid sister, were for years subjects of 
tender and affectionate care. Thus was she found 
doing the duty most needed. After returning to her 
early home, and Fallowfield Monthly Meeting, at Er- 
cildoun, she never again removed her certificate of 
membership, but when residing beyond its limits was 
very seldom, if ever, missing from her monthly meet- 
ing when circumstances were such as permitted her 
attendance. 


Her gospel labor was often on behalf of the young, 
whom she tenderly loved and with whom in social 
mingling she had much pleasure. Very frequently 
was she invited to be with them at the solemnization 
of their marriages. .On such oceasions she was fre- 
quently enabled to give appropriate expression in 
ministry or in prayer. She was repeatedly desired 
to be present at funerals. This work she felt to be 
her especial mission, and at such times was greatly 
favored by divine help to enter deeply in feeling with 
the bereaved. 
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Her ministry, clothed with divine authority and in | 


language of loving sympathy, was powerful and com- 
forting. When called to service she did not allow the 
love of ease to hinder nor the fear of storm to deter 
her; even when physical ability seemed scarcely suffi- 
cient to make the journey, she would press forward 
from place to place, trusting the way would be made. 

After the death of her brother, her home was with 
her nephew, Joseph 8. Walton, and family, and we 
doubt not that her influence with the young lives of 
this household will long live, bearing good fruit. 

She was of a bright and cheerful temperament, and 
a true lover of nature, beholding and enjoying the 
beauty around her. 

She held the little children near to her 
heart, and was fond of their presence. She was also 
affectionately thoughtful of the aged and afflicted, 
both in her travels and home life, and her ministra- 
tions to them were a source of comfort and spiritual 
encouragement. 

True and kind in every department of life, faithful 
in her friendships, her circle widened almost without 
bound, yet she still clung closely to the friends of her 
early years. 

To the poor she was a ready helper, and her kind- 
ness will not soon be forgotten. 

In attendance at circular meetings she was very 
faithful, and was a member of the committee ever 
since they were held in the Western Quarter. 

She was a life-long member of Western Quarterly 
Meeting, and served as clerk thereof for several 
years. 


love of 


During the years 1882 and 1883 she was assistant 
clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and in 1884 
was appointed clerk of the same body, filling this 
office until the vear 1893. 

She traveled extensively throughout our country, 
and visited all of our yearly meetings. 

She suffered at times much physical weakness, 
which was patiently and cheerfully borne. So often 
had she been ill and recovered that her friends in 
their love for her, clung to the hope of lengthened 
life. 

She had repeatedly expressed a desire to visit once 
more the sunny South, and, in company with a niece, 
accomplished the journey and greatly enjoyed the 
beauty of the surroundings and the renewal of asso- 
ciations of earlier days. In the midst of these pleas- 
ures sickness came; but she was favored to reach 
home, where she was surrounded by her nearest and 
dearest kindred, and lingered in weakness until the 
end. 

An unfinished sentence appeared to be an effort to 
express her love for her friends. 

On the 4th of Fifth month, 1904, she passed away. 
A meeting was held at Fifteenth and Race Streets on 
the morning of the 7th, prior to the opening of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, of 
which she had been a valued member for many vears. 
Loving testimonials were spoken ere the remains 
were taken to be laid beside her husband in the quiet 
resting-place at London Grove, where also a solemn 
meeting was held. The large company assembled, 


[Sixth month 10, 1905. 


testified by their presence to the feeling of the com- 
munity. 

While beholding for the last time the peaceful ex- 
pression of her who had finished her Master’s work, 
one could but be impressed with the words of the 
Psalmist, “‘ He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from last week.) 


Devotional meetings appointed by the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders were held each 
morning at 9 a.m. The committee under whose care 
these were held were Samuel N. Smith, Robert 
Barnes, Sarah M. Haviland, Sarah A. Macy, Serena 
A. Minard, Joseph T. MeDowell, Mary Jane Hoag, 
Phebe C. Cornell, Franklin T. Carpenter and Emily 
P. Yeo. 


THE BUSINESS SESSIONS. 


At 10 o’clock Second-day morning the yearly 
meeting opened with William H. Willets at the 
clerk’s table. At the afternoon session he was re- 
appointed clerk, and Emily P. Yeo, who was clerk of 
the women’s meeting until the two meetings merged 
two years ago, was appointed assistant clerk. 

On calling the roll of the 55 representatives from 
the two quarterly and four half-vearly meetings, it 
appeared that all were present but nine. 

In the report from Purchase Quarterly Meeting 
a change of Discipline was recommended, such as 
should do away with the formal answering of the 
queries. The minute sent up was as follows: 

The committee appointed to consider the answering of the 
Queries, and make suggestions in regard to them, realize the 
responsibility of proposing any change in so important and 
venerable a custom. We believe they have served a noble pur- 
pose in the past and are capable of being made of greater use- 
fulness. While it is our desire to propose no action that is not 
warranted for the best interests of the Society, we think the 
concern which arose in the quarterly meeting, and from which 
came our appointment, was prompted by the right spirit and 
should receive earnest consideration. We believe the desire 
for a better adaptation of the Queries to our present needs, 
exists among the larger portion of our membership. With the 
feeling that truthfulness may be maintained and much good 
result to the Society, we make the following suggestions: 

We recommend that the present method be discontinued, and 
that all the Queries be read with a suitable pause after each 
one, giving an opportunity for individual consideration or vocal 
expression. The answers should come up to the quarterly 
meetings as a general report from the subordinate meetings. 
covering the substance of the Queries as well as any other 
matter of interest or change in such meetings as may be 
proper to report, these reports to be prepared by the overseers 
of the preparative meetings, to be considered in and forwarded 
by the monthly or executive meetings. 


After brief discussion the whole matter was re- 
ferred to a large committee, which at a later session 
reported favorably to making decided changes in the 
manner of considering and reporting the “ state of 
Society,” but recommended that the matter be kept 
under advisement until next year. This course was 
agreed upon and the committee was continued to re- 
port to next yearly meeting. At a later session the 
committee announced that it would hold a meeting at 
the time of Purchase Quarterly Meeting, in the early 
part of Eighth month, for conference on the subject. 
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A communication came from the Yearly Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders recommending that a cable 
message of greeting be sent to London Yearly Meet- 
ing, then in session at Leeds. While every one who 
spoke expressed unity with the feeling that prompted 
the suggestion to send such a message, some hesita- 
tion was felt lest it might cause embarrassment on 
the other side of the water. When all finally united 
in sending the message it was with the thought that 
it could not be wrong to express the unanimous feel- 
ing of the Friends of New York Yearly Meeting to- 
ward the Friends of England, even though those 
Friends might not see their way clear to do anything 
that might seem like uniting with us theologically. 
It was not intended that this should lead to the estab- 
lishment of any correspondence between the yearly 
meetings, nor to anything that might be construed as 
recognition on the part of London Yearly Meeting. 
‘The message as sent was: 


In the spirit of Christ wherein is love and liberty, the New 
York Yearly Meeting now in session at Rutherfurd Place, 
sends kindly greetings to London Yearly Meeting. 


In the afternoon of the next day a message was 
received from John Ashworth, of Manchester, Eng., 
through whom New York Friends had sent their 
communication. It read: 

I am requested by Yearly Meeting warmly to reciprocate 
Christian greetings of New York Friends. 

After hearing the report of the committee on iso- 
lated members, and that of the joint committee of all 
the yearly meetings, a committee of six were appoint- 
ed to act in both capacities, and to choose from their 
number one or more to attend the meetings of the 
joint committee. They were empowered to draw on 
the yearly meeting treasury up to $100. To serve 
on this committee were named: Nora K. Bushong, 
Henry M. Haviland, Anna M. Jackson, Elizabeth 
Stover, Charles F. Underhill and Henry W. Wilbur. 


The Yearly Meeting’s Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Friends’ Principles made its report. The 
work done in the way of visits made and meetings for 
conference or special addresses at time of yearly, 
quarterly and other general meeting, was reported. 
In this service, for traveling expenses, $121.80 from 
the yearly meeting treasury had been used. Continu- 
ing the report was in part as follows: 


As heretofore there is a variety of expression as to what 
should be done to make the meeting better meet the moral, 
spiritual and intellectual needs of the community. In some 
cases a regular ministry is asked for, but in the majority of 
cases it is felt that the individual faithfulness of the members 
ean alone be depended upon to meet this need. One meeting 
suggests a “conference that shall stir up the dormant spirit- 
uality, philanthropy and Christian charity” of the members. 
One report says that “ more frequent use of our meeting house 
for meetings of a character to meet the needs of the com- 
munity might be of an advantage... . ” 

While there has been a considerable expression in the direc- 
tion of a ministry as a means of advancing interest in the So- 
ciety and its principles, one report frankly states that while 
a vocal ministry would be temporarily helpful, even that would 
not maintain the interest. 

The silent meeting may be both a virtue and a necessity, but 
that does not mean that it is a virtue simply because it may be 
locally necessary. Where silence tends to spiritual meditation, 
it is undoubtedly the height of human worship. ‘To so fit the 
individual mind that it may thus worship, and to so equip our 
meetings that they may assist in such a concentration of the 





mind away from the mere cares of the week past, or the an- 
ticipated cares to come, is one of the serious problems that 
contronts our Society to-day. To that end we cannot ignore 
the importance of possibly so holding our meetings that some 
offering may be made which shall tend to a helpful spiritual 
rather than a blighting worldly mental concentration. ‘lo help 
make the meeting helpful, under our system, is a duty as widely 
distributed as our membership. ‘The experience of the past 
year has demonstrated the drawback if not the danger there 
is in any meeting depending upon some one person to make 
that meeting interesting, in the estimation of the individual 
members. Our meetings must be self-sustaining and _ self- 
perpetuating if they are to fulfill their real function. 

There is much work to be done by way of encouragement 
and assistance, in the direction of securing more life and more 
real service in the local meetings. It seems to us that this 
work, moderate in its character, and certainly slow in its re- 
sults, is of such importance and character that a committee 
should be continued to forward this concern. ‘The last year’s 
activities have somewhat exceeded those of the previous year, 
and while they have not been as extensive or efficient as the 
committee would wish, the labor has at least been performed 
in the earnest desire that the truth might be promoted and en- 
larged. 

This committee was continued and its member- 
ship revised. It is as follows: Henry W. Wilbur, 
James S. Haviland, Anna M. Jackson, George T. Me- 
Dowell, Elizabeth Stover, George Powell, Charles F. 
Underhill, Henry M. Haviland, Harry A. Hawkins, 
Serena Minard, William M. Jackson, Louella Burd- 
sall, Emily P. Yeo and John W. Hutchinson. 


The Philanthropic Committee reported that ten 
delegates from the yearly meeting were in attendance 
at the Peace Congress in Boston last fall and hoped 
to be represented this year at Lucerne, though no pro- 
vision is made for sending delegates. 

Of especial interest was the report of the summer 
work that is maintained at Fifteenth Street and Ruth- 
erfurd Place, in the heart of New York City, and 
close to the most erowded sections. There are at 
present 96 children from two and a half to thirteen 
years under the care of trained kindergartners. The 
cool, pleasant rooms of the school building are made 
use of in this work. 

Progress was reported in work for equal rights of 
women, prison reform, humane treatment of animals, 
and in behalf of the colored people and the Indians. 

It was decided to make no appropriation from the 
yearly meeting’s treasury for the schools at Aiken 
and Mt. Pleasant, S. C., but. voluntary contributions 
were made by individuals amounting at last accounts 
to $500. The minute of the yearly meeting was as 
follows: 

The subject of education among colored people of the South 
engaged earnest consideration of the meeting, and it was felt 
that the great need of the colored people for their uplifting and 
advancement was education in directions so effectively furnished 
in the school at Aiken and Mt. Pleasant, S. C., and that those 
schools deserved the active support of Friends. While way 
did not open to make an appropriation from the yearly meeting 
funds, all Friends were urged to give such aid as they feel able 
to furnish to those schools, even though the individual amounts 
may be small. 

The Committee on Education reported having held 
during the year three conferences of the teachers, 
committees of oversight and others interested in the 
five schools of the vearly meeting. These are the two 
monthly meeting schools of Brooklyn and New York, 
the preparative meeting school at Purchase, N. Y., 
and the two boarding schools, Chappaqua Mountain 
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Institute and Friends’ Academy, at Locust Valley, 
Long Island. For the expenses of the committee for 
the coming vear $600 was appropriated. 


The minutes of the Representative Committee, of 
which Charles F. Underhill and Luella Burdsall are 
clerks, showed that action had been taken in regard 
to the Statehood bill and prohibition for the Indian 
country. Petitions had been sent to the Senators 
from New York State. 

The death of Esther H. Barnes and Joshua Wash- 
burn was reported. The minute of the ministers and 
elders in regard to Esther H. Barnes was given in 
these columns last week. The minute of the yearly 
meeting for Joshua Washburn was as follows: 

Following the reading of minutes of Representative Com- 
mitte, wherein was report of the death of our beloved friend, 
Joshua B. Washburn, there was an expression of appreciation 
of his life and services in the Society of Friends. He became 
a member by convincement, and carefully studied our princi- 
ples, and was always deeply interested in the journals and 
biographies of our early Friends. He was often the valued 
companion of those who travelled in the ministry. His faith- 
fulness in the performance of known duties and his ability to 


give cheer in social life will remain with us as _ helpful 
memories. 


The queries were taken up at the next to the last 
session of the yearly meeting. Answers were read from 
the subordinate quarterly and half-yearly meetings, 
but no summaries were adopted according to the pres- 
ent custom of this yearly meeting. Less than an hour 
was consumed in this formal * consideration of the 
state of Society.” The actual time of reading the nine 
queries and their answers was thirty-two minutes. 


The total membership of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing is 2,256, distributed among the subordinate quar- 
terly and half-yearly meetings as follows: Westbury, 
including New York City and Long Island, 1,393, of 
whom 454 are non-resident; Purchase, consisting of 
three meetings in West Chester County, N. Y., 329, 
of whom 84 are non-resident; Nine Partners, with 
four meetings along the Hudson, 159, of whom 57 
are non-resident; Duanesburg, in and about Albany, 
N. Y., 117, of whom 64 are non-resident; Easton and 
Granville, in Saratoga -and Washington Counties, 
N. Y., 119, of whom 33 are non-resident; Shrewsbury 
and Plainfield,in Northern New Jersey, 139, of whom 


33 are non-resident. 


The total number of minors in 
the vearly meeting, exclusive of Duanesburg, is 333. 
The total number of births during the year is 13; of 
deaths, 55. 

The sum of $3,000.00 was directed to be raised for 
the expenses of the vearly meeting for the coming 
year. 


The vearly meeting closed Fifth-day afternoon, 
with the reading of the following minute: 

Now at the close of this period of mingling together, friend 
with friend, feeling that there has been placed before us spir- 
itual food, which will strengthen and develop our soul life if we 
strive to gather, in the days to come, “ manna” fresh from 
the Father’s hand, that this alone will each day’s need supply 
and give assurance of “ life eternal.” 

Thou who art Light shine on each soul; 
Thou who art Truth each mind control. 


Yearly meeting adjourned to meet at usual time 
next year. 
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MINUTE OF EXERCISES. 

At the last session a minute of exercises, embody- 
ing in substance the thoughts expressed during the 
sessions, but not embodied in the minutes of the meet- 
ing, was read and approved. This was prepared by a 
committee consisting of Henry M. Haviland, Hariett 
Cox McDowell, Mary Moore Tilton and Frances E. 
Baright. It was substantially as follows: 

In the opening of our session we were reminded 
that we do not meet here primarily to advance our 
own organization, but to advance the cause of spirit- 
uality in religion. While we love our own friends 
yet we should cultivate an understanding love for all 
sects and for all peoples. We are part of the human 
family and can help each other. In our business 
meetings we should seek seriously to prepare our 
minds for the services to which we may be assigned. 

Consideration of a proposed cable message of 
Christian love and greeting to London Yearly Meet- 
ing, now in session at Leeds, England, brought forth 
many expressions of appreciation of visits from Eng- 
lish Friends among us at various times, and of kindly 
hospitality experienced by our Friends visiting in 
England. 

The prompt, warm response from the London 
Yearly Meeting was received in thoughtful silence, 
followed by expressions of deep feeling. 

In any other religious organization than ours the 
audience would probably have burst into singing 
* Blest be the tie that binds,” and no doubt our hearts 
were singing it now, although they were too full for 
the lips to find utterance. May the time come when 
all barriers will be broken down and we shall be one 
people. It was hoped that all realized the signifi- 
cance of the messages that have crossed beneath the 
sea. They must tend to bind us closer and be a 
strength to us both. Behold how good and how pleas- 
ant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. A 
hope was expressed in prayer that we should accept 
the message seriously, judiciously and wisely, so as 
not to misapprehend it. Let the knowledge that we 
are more closely drawn together increase our love 
and faith, our power and usefulness. 

The reading of the epistles from other yearly 
meetings elicited remarks of renewed interest in this 
line of work. A change was noticed in the character 
of the epistles of the present day as compared with 
the past. At one time they were advisory in char- 
acter, now they more often present the live interests 
in each meeting, and allude to the lines of reform 
work in which the members are interested, and give 
encouragement for others to enter upon similar labor. 

The subjects of equal rights, purity and temper- 
ance claimed consideration, and also that of peace. 
That we are advocates of peace at a time when the 
newspapers are detailing the horrors of war should be 
made evident by the action of individuals of our So- 
ciety in all their relations in life. Satisfaction was 
expressed at the opportunities for the spread of 
peace principles by the organization in the past year 
of the Toronto Friends’ Association. It was a mat- 
ter of regret that at the present time a desire has been 
publicly expressed in favor of enlargement of the 
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navy. This would be in direct opposition to the pro- 
posal made at The Hague Conference for a gradual 
disarmament. 

In the propagation of our principles we were re- 
minded that each could be a missionary by giving evi- 
dence of our own consecration to service. 

Much loving concern was manifested for isolated 
Friends. Elizabeth Lloyd, Edward Coale and others 
who have visited such Friends have been warmly wel- 
comed, and their loving service much appreciated. 
Isolated Friends may feel that various peoples are 
working for high ends, and that it is better to work 
hand in hand with those outside of our Society than 
not at all, yet at the same time they are advised to 
hold fast to the principles of Friends and not. to for- 
get our testimony for a free ministry of the gospel, 
and at all times to try to live e according to the simple 
truth that is held by our Society, so that the gospel 
message may be spread abroad. 

Let us hold to our testimonies for silent worship. 
The world is burning with a fever of activity. The 
divine immanence is most felt in the silence. As in 
the natural life sleep is needed to refresh the body, s 
in the spiritual life stillness is needed to refresh the 
soul. The world needs our example of silent meet- 
ings, showing the power of a silence which is living. 

The practical things in life constitute religion; to 
relieve the poor and oppressed and visit the widows 
and fatherless; turn from evil and seek to do good; 
turn our minds from our chief temptations, resolve 
not to do the wrong thing again; turn our thoughts 
upon that which is good and true and beautiful; this 
will be our salvation, this will give us power. We 
should try to save people from discouragement over 
their trials and their passions and their tempers. Let 
us put our arms around them and try to save them. 

God has created and it is ours to understand. The 
divine processes were and are progressive. The world 
has been mistakenly searching for a non-resident 
creator when in fact it is he in whom we live and 
move and have our being. God is with us and we are 
co-partners with him in the divine processes. God is 
manifest in the physical world, but more surely in hu- 
man understanding. The Infinite Power is available 
to man, and should be called upon for hope and for 
work. Even an isolated individual who uses these di- 
vine connections will do wonders. Civie and social 
uplift must be through keeping in touch with crea- 
tive processes and by virtue of eternal laws. There is 
a demand for heroic work in freeing humanity from 
prejudice and lethargy. This will be accomplished by 
allowing the divine energy to work now as through 
the prophets of old, and it will furnish us for social, 
industrial and civic duties. 


The simple life is one of the fundamental ideas of 
Quakerism. Simplicity is not a matter of coats and 
hats, or of language and terms, not of garb or man- 
nerisms, it is a quality of the soul. Its antonym is 
duplicity. There cannot be the simple life without 


honesty of heart and purpose, and the man who 
would lead that life will prefer not to have any vic- 
tories at all if they 
tering his soul. 


cannot be achieved without bar- 
Simplicity is found when a man is 
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perfectly honest with himself, honest when alone and 


in the dark. The Psalmist said: “ Thou hast visited 


me in the dark, O Lord, and found nothing.” Sim- 
plicity is needed in the religions of to-day. There are 


too many ceremonies which are devoid of meaning 
and wearisome. The creeds are dry, and in them are 
differences so finely drawn that no one can under- 
stand or explain them but trained theologians. Much 
of the preaching is in a realm apart from the busy 
world of to-day. The only sacrament of the early 
Friends was the sacrament. of the daily life. Their 
meetings for worship were a dev elopment of the fam- 
ily life, the Heavenly Father directing the exercises 
W orshipers left those early meetings as if they had 
been drinking out of the cup of the Holy Grail. The 
best expression of true worship was that of the Mas- 
ter at Jacob’s well. Those who worship must wor- 
ship spiritually and genuinely; that is, in truth. It is 
in this spirit, too, that the wrongs and evils of life can 
best be met. Those who would make the simple life 
their own must make their lives a ministry to others. 
R. Barcray Spicer. 
(To be coneluded.) 








EVOLUTION OF THE 


The effective ministry 


DISCIPLINE.—I. 


of George Fox dates from 
about 1648. At this time he began to gather a fol- 
lowing. Men and women became aware of the spir- 
itual inefficiency of other religious bodies, and felt 
that the preaching of Fox met the witness of truth 
in their own hearts. The natural desire for fellow- 
ship did the rest. Thus quickly did the founder of 
our faith find that he had the raw material of a new 
religious organization on his hands, although the 
founding of a new sect was probably far from his 
thought. At any rate, a congregation of men and 
women, even though in one aceord, soon found rules 
and regulations for their orderly mingling and gov- 
ernment necessary, and from these rules what we now 
-all our Discipline grew. 

It is not now the purpose to trace the establish- 
ment of meetings, from their original voluntary char- 
ter, up to the point where they met at regular times 
and places, or to consider the order of meetings, 
whether yearly, quarterly or monthly. The concern 
in these papers is to show the growth of the disciplin- 
ary idea, through the formation of written rules hav- 
ing a more or less binding force regarding the hold- 
ing of public gatherings, and the regulation of per- 
sonal conduct. 

Edward Burrough, while given to ecstasy, and not 
less sensible than George Fox himself, of the divine 
character of his mission, seems to have had a practi- 
eal turn of mind. This “ son of thunder and consola- 
tion ” had been preaching for several vears, largely 
in the vicinity of London, if not within the walled 
city itself. He saw the moral flotsam and jetsam 
which was gathered in the meetings which he and his 
associates held. These persons were soon recognized 
by the Friends and classified by the world as belong- 
ing to the peculiar people called Quakers. To keep 
this company of men and women rapidly, and possibly 
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emotionally gathered, in a condition of social order 
and in the way of spiritual growth was a problem. 
In 1662, and shortly before his death, Edward issued 
a short “explanatory paper,” which contained the 
seeds of a discipline. This paper contains seven fair- 
ly well-defined rules for the self-government of such 
meetings as were then held. It was asserted that 
matters were constantly presenting themselves which 
could not be fully considered and settled by those en- 
gaged in the ministry. The seven rules contained the 
following provisions: 

1. Determining the character and composition of the meet- 
ing. It was only limited to those who were “ moved to come 
for the service of truth.” 

2. The meeting “to be kept once a week. To be conducted 
not as a worldly assembly, seeking to outspeak and over-reach 
one another in discourse; not deciding affairs by the greater 
vote, but hearing and determining every matter coming before 
you in love, coolness, gentleness and a dear unity.” 

3. “In case of difficulties arising, such to be left until more 
Friends that are anciently grown in the truth have the under- 
standing of the matter.” 

4. “Disputes between Friends, or a Friend and a stranger, 
concerning outward things, as bargains, debts, and the like, the 
meeting itself, or its committee, to inquire into and endeavor 
to settle it.” 

5. “ Record to be made by the meeting of all births, mar- 
riages and burials.” 

6. “ Care for the poor that believe and profess the truth.” 

7. “Care to be taken for collecting and preserving sufferings.” 


It will be noted that. these recommendations prac- 
tically contain no doctrine. They do contain the 
germ of what may now be ealled our unique system 
of government. 

It was supposably 1668 that George Fox prepared 
an epistle containing his views regarding the conduct 
of meetings for discipline. This was fully six years 
after the more brief rules intended for the meetings 
set up by Edward Burrough and his associates in 
London. Fox precedes his nineteen articles on 
church polity and government with this statement: 
“ Friends’ fellowship must be in the Spirit, and all 
Friends must know one another in the Spirit and 
power of God.” These articles may be condensed as 
follows, the quotation marks showing where the ex- 
act language of Fox is followed: 


1, Provides for sending two or three representatives from all 
meetings to the general meeting. Persons were to be sent from 
the meeting to visit and “exhort such as have gone from the 
truth,” and report to the next general meeting what the delin- 
quents said. 

2. Provides for a like visitation of those who have professed 
the truth, who may be engaged in gaming, be guilty of drunk- 
enness or who by dishonesty bring scandal upon the truth. 

3. Provides for dealing with those who go “disorderly to- 
gether in marriage.” The manner of Friendly marriage was 
stated, failing to observe which was considered disorderly. 

4. Asks the meeting to look after all widows who intend to 
marry, and see that provision is made for the children by the 
first marriage. 

5. Provides that widews be encouraged in their outward busi- 
ness, and the children be apprenticed if there be more than the 
mother can support. 

6. Is in part covered by the second article. It provides for 
dealing with those who are married by “the priests of Baal.” 

7. Advises that meetings deal with all “such as wear their 
hats when Friends pray, and are gotten into the old rotten 
principle of the Ranters.” 

8. Provides for the general care of the poor, and advises that 
when “ more poor belong to one meeting than another, and that 
meeting thereby burdened and oppressed, let the rest of the 
meetings help them, so that you may ease one another, and 
help bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.” 
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9. Provides for dealing with social irregularities between the 
séxes. 

10. Refers to evil speakers and slanderers. 

11. Provides for dealing with such as provoke dissension, by 
railing or otherwise. 

12. Relates to “all such as go up and down to cheat by bor- 
rowing and getting money of Friends.” 

13. Provides for arbitration of differences by a committee ap- 
pointed by the general meeting. 

14. Advises Friends to train their children “in the fear of 
the Lord, in soberness and holiness and righteousness, temper- 
ance and meekness and gentleness, lowliness and modesty in 
their apparel and carriage.” 

15. Recommends “ Friends to buy convenient burying places,” 
which should be decently and well fenced. 

16. Provides for buying necessary books for registering 
births, marriages and burials. 

17. Exhorts that the sufferings of Friends be gathered up 
and put together, and be sent to the general meeting. 

18. Asks that inquiry be made concerning all such as pay 
tithes, and all such are to be exhorted. ’ 

19. Recommends that all prisoners that are poor be encour- 
aged in their sufferings, and their families cared for. ‘The last 
sentence in this article is as follows: “ Let diligent inquiry be 
made into all these things at every monthly meeting and at 
every yearly meeting, and to take care accordingly.” 


It was requested that copies of this epistle “ be 
sent all abroad amongst Friends in their men’s meet- 
ings.”” There is no evidence that these articles had 
any authority behind them to insure their observance 
apart from the esteem in which their author was held, 
and the consequent likelihood of their being faith- 
fully applied. 

The articles formulated by George Fox would 
seem to be almost entirely advisory. They contain 
no recommendation for disownment, and are not to 
any extent theological. There were brief preach- 
ments attached to some of the articles condensed 
above, but not to an extent to make them particularly 
doctrinal. 

The next step in the process of evolution in the 
primitive days of the Society brings us to the queries. 
They appeared in 1682, after the yearly meeting had 
become a really representative body exercising legis- 
lative functions. These first queries were as follows: 

1. What Friends in the ministry in their respective counties 
departed this life since the last yearly meeting? 

2. What Friends imprisoned for their testimony have died 
since last yearly meeting? 


3. How the truth hath prospered among themselves since the 
last yearly meeting, and how Friends are in peace and unity? 


These remained the only queries of the Society 
until 1696, six years after the death of George Fox, 
when they were altered and expanded to include the 
following: 


. What sufferings? 
2. What present prisoners? 
3. How many discharged and when? 
. How many died prisoners, and the time when? 
. How many public Friends died, and when? 
. How many meeting houses builded, and what meetings 
added in each county since last year? 
7. What signal judgments have come upon persecutors ? 
8. How truth prospers and Friends are in unity in their re- 
spective counties? 


Some time elapsed after the death of George Fox 
before the disposition came to consider certain decla- 
rations of the founder of our faith as a sort of theo- 
logical creed for the Society, binding on conscience 
and judgment for all time. The much lauded letter 
to the Governor of Barbadoes has particularly been 
so considered. Some of the theological propositions 
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in this document are simply quotations and adapta- 
tions of the Apostles’ Creed, with which Fox’s early 
connection with the Established Church made him 
familiar. The wisdom and justice of using this let- 
ter as an authoritative profession of faith is thus dealt 
with by Rufus M. Jones, in a note on page 492, of 
“ George Fox: an Autobiography ”’: 

This letter takes the form of a declaration of faith, and is 
often referred to as an authoritative statement of the belief 
of Friends. It was, however, not written for that purpose, and 
is not by any means a full statement of their belief. It does 
not even mention the principle which held the leading place in 
all Fox’s teaching and preaching. 

It may well be doubted if George Fox desired or 
expected that any of his many deliverances should be 
erystallized into a cast-iron creed for the Society 
which he founded. 

The further development ‘of the Discipline, espe- 
cially in America, will receive treatment in future 
articles, ‘Henry W. Wivser. 


MONCURE D. CONWAY ON FRIENDS’ 
PRINCIPLES. 

[Andrew Stevenson writes from Stratford, Canada: “ The 
latest outside testimony to the value of Friends’ principles 
upon others than Friends, in great personal and national crises, 
is given in the autobiography of Moncure D. Conway, recently 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. I subjoin a few extracts 
from this exceedingly interesting and highly instructive 
work ”:] 


England’s greatest religious genius, George Fox. 


There was (1851) a flourishing settlement of Hick- 
site Quakers at Sandy Spring. “ Uncle Roger” 
| Brooke] their preacher was spoken of throughout 
Montgomery County as the best and wisest of men. 
. . » He leavened all Montgomery County with tol- 
erance. The assembly I had seen in their meeting 
had made an impression on me of intelligence and re- 
finement. .. . These good and sweet women, un- 
consciously to themselves or me, charmed me away 
from the dogmatic habit. What I was preaching as 
the essentials of Christianity were unknown among 
them. 


It had been among the Hicksite Quakers that I 
found sympathetic friends after entering on the path 
of inquiry. 


Having occasion to preach in Frederick (1852), I 
gave “The Prince of Peace.” I took the Quaker 
ground, which excited discussion. . . . Some ques- 
tioning friends had sad reason to remember my plea 
for peace urged to the extent of non-resistance. Ten 
years later their whole county was a camp and their 
churches hospitals. 


There is no such thing as civilized warfare. War 
is the apotheosis of brutality. It takes away the 
golden rule and re-establishes the law of an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 


Emerson then began to talk about the Quakers and 
their inner light. He especially respected the Quaker 
faith that every “ scripture ” must be held subject 
to the reader’s inner light. 


My pamphlet on Free Schools (1850) excited no 
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discussion in Virginia. My only important sympa- 
thizers were Professor Minor, of the University of 
Virginia, and Samuel M. Janney, Quaker preacher 
in Loudoun, the most distinguished Quaker in Vir- 
ginia. With him I consulted, and we framed a peti- 
tion to the Virginia Legislature to repeal the law 
which forbade the teaching of slaves to read. 


I denied to war any credit for the beneficent re- 
sults ascribed to it by historians and by some philoso- 
phers. (Sermon, 1856.) 


The Union appeared to me (1859) an altar on 
which human sacrifices were offered, not merely in 
the millions of negroes, but even more in the peace 
and harmony of the white nation. 


That cannot be a good fight that desolates hearts 
and homes. What are nationalities to the hearts of 
men and women? Of no value unless they protect 
the homes of men. Professedly existing only to fur- 
nish such protection nationalities are stains upon the 
globe when they purchase their soulless corporation 
life with the human happiness they should foster. 
No, brothers of mine, we cannot call even the holy 
crusades, nor the wars for freedom, “ good fights,” 
much less the wars for an abstract nationality. (Ser- 
mon in Cincinnati, Twelfth month 2d, 1860.) 


Then came on the war, that damnable, double- 
tongued war that lured the best youth to their graves 
with promises now broken. . . . Was it well, then, 
to shed our blood in order that the negro might be 
freely lynched, and North and South unite to lynch 
also Spaniard, Filipino and Chinaman ? 


I see in the Union war a great catastrophe. .. . 
Alas! the promises of the sword are always broken! 
Always! 

On Sunday, Seventh month 21st, 1861, I preached 
in the Unitarian Church at New Bedford, Mass. 
The New Bedford Quakers were present in good 
number and grasped my hand because above the 
armies I upheld the banner of. Peace. 


After my adventures during the Franco-German 
war, my burden against war was repeatedly uttered. 


The only cause that can uplift the genius of a peo- 
ple as the anti-slavery cause did in America is the 
war against War. 


All successful things are organized. . . . Nations 
organize for war, but they have not yet learned fully 
to organize for peace. (Sir Oliver Lodge, at White- 
field’s Tabernacle.) Let us who have the peace of the 
world at heart take the hint.—War or Brotherhood. 


+ ¢ 


The tendency to ticket men, and bodies of men, by 
this or that collective name, and afterwards to regard 
the men as we believe the principles denoted by the 
said ticket deserve to be regarded, is a great hindrance 
to that progress which will be possible when people 
learn to think freely on all subjects, and to feel kind- 
ly toward all men.—Aylmer Maude, in “ A Peculiar 
People” (1905). 
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THE CENTER OF ACTIVITY IN OUR FIRST- 
DAY SCHOOL AND PHILAN- 
THROPIC WORK. 

An American peace organization that is known the 
world over and has among its members some of the 
best known friends of peace in Europe received, re- 
cently, a communication from a_ printer through 
whose hands had passed most of the publications of 
the society for some years. This man had become 
an ardent peace advocate from reading peace litera- 
ture as he set it up at his type ease. Humble printer 
though he was he ventured in his letter to criticize the 
great peace society. He said the peace principles 
were such as to appeal strongly to him and to the few 
with whom he came in contact. He wondered why 
all the activities of the society were off in Europe, or 
some distant State or city, and nothing whatever had 
ever been done in his particular neighborhood. He 
said the peace people seemed to be all the time hold- 
ing congresses and anniversaries and sending dele- 
gateS to international meetings, but doing very little 
for the inculeation of peace principles among the peo- 
ple of America. And vet it is these same people who 
from time to time foree us into war even when our 
leading statesmen see their way clear to peaceful set- 
tlement. This has been done within very recent 
years. There is danger of its being done again at any 
time, and all our peace congresses, and our peace so- 
cieties, and our peace periodicals of great excellence, 
but of infinitesimal circulation, are having but little 
effect to avert such a danger. 

This top-heaviness is too much the characteristic 
of all our humanitarian efforts. We are not thor- 
oughgoing enough in spreading the influence of our 
principles. Having found one or two who accept 
them we proceed to enjoy fellowship with these, and 
do not set about the difficult work of making our 
principles really tell in the world. 

In our First-day school and our philanthropic work 
the greatest danger is that the steady, plodding work 
of the little home meetings that goes so slowly and 
has so many discouragements and apparently insuper- 
able difficulties will not keep pace with the work at 
the top, which has its difficulties too, and is of the 
greatest importance, but gets on more smoothly be- 
cause there are more to co-operate in it. 





The First-day school lesson course which we have 
been working over for several years and are still im- 
proving and adapting more and more to our needs, is 
now coming to attract notice among those outside of 
our Society who are interested in religious education. 
But this graded course and our plans for the most 
effective work in religious education are far in ad- 
rance of the actual working out of the plans in many 
of our First-day schools. In one of our largest year- 
ly meetings recently a few of the older Friends who 
have never quite come to see the need of First-day 
schools could point to the fact that these schools are 
not supplying the meetings with well-trained, con- 
cerned members. The slow decline that was seen 
in many meetings when the First-day school move- 
ment began, they could truthfully say, has been going 
on steadily since and is going on to-day. We may 
not all draw the conclusion that the schools have 
accelerated this decline or at least failed to do any- 
thing toward checking it, yet we must all recognize 
the fact that in many of our meetings we are not do- 
ing anything like as good work as the showing at 
quarterly union meetings, conferences, and our lesson 
leaves would seem to presuppose. This phase of our 
First-day school work needs for the next few years 
our best thought and effort. 

At the conference at Wilmington of the general 
philanthropic committee it was urged that the month- 
ly meeting committee is the one that should be doing 
the work. There is, of course, work for the quar- 
terly and yearly meeting’s committees to do in the 
way of calling attention to ways and means of work 
and things that need to be done, and of laying out the 
plans on broad lines. But it is the local committees 
that must do the actual work if it is done; for prison 
evils and drunkenness, and the reading of bad litera- 
ture, are in definite localities and not hovering about 
in the air somewhere in the region covered by a quar- 
terlv or yearly meeting. 

Several of our vearly meetings are coming to real- 
ize this. Baltimore has-already made the monthly 
meeting’s committee the working body, while the 
number of the formerly unwieldy yearly meeting’s 
committee has been greatly reduced, and it has be- 
come a small advisory and representative body. 
Philadelphia has taken steps to revise the member- 
ship of the vearly meeting’s committee, and has the 
opportunity to make it a small committee that can be 
easily gotten together as often as need be, instead of 
the cumbrous body that feels itself helpless to get a 
real hold on the concerns that are nearest the hearts 
of its members. 


We Friends should not be the ones to neglect the 
solid foundations and turn to building fair castles in 
the air. It is necessary to do the work of the archi- 
tect and to lay out the plans of things we never have 
seen or done, and we are sure to become fascinated 
in this planning and to take great pleasure in it, but 
we must not rest satisfied until we have found a way 
to dig deep our foundations and to build solid and 


useful and beautiful structures from our beautiful 
plans. 
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MEETING OF GENERAL PHILANTHROPIC 
COMMITTEE AT WILMINGTON. 


The Philanthropic Committee of Friends’ General 
Conference met in Wilmington Friends’ Meeting 
House on Seventh-day, Sixth month 3d, with an at- 
tendance of between twenty and thirty members, rep- 
resenting the yearly meetings of Philadelphia, "New 
York and Baltimore. Reports were read of what 
had been done by the philanthropic committees of 
Ohio, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York Yearly 
Meetings. 


The character and extent of the work done by 
monthly meeting committees was diseussed. Henry 
W. Wilbur said that the actual work ought to be 
done by these rather than by the general committee; 
there would be a better attendance at monthly meet- 
ings if there were something else to interest the mem- 
bers beside the routine business. Sarah B. Miller 
said that many monthly meetings had found it diffi- 
cult to make any change in “the good old way.” 
Elizabeth Lloyd ‘said that monthly meeting commit- 


tees often come to a standstill because they do not 
know what to do. 


John William Hutchinson spoke of the great in- 
fluence of some monthly meeting committees. He 
thought that New York ‘Monthly Meeting had given 
the initial impulse to the appointment of police ma- 
trons in New York City—an example that has been 
followed by nearly all the large cities in the United 
States. Also, the first sand-box in a children’s play- 
ground was placed in the playground of the New 
York Friends’ Seminary. 

Anna M. Jackson suggested that it was not well 
for Friends to claim too much. The Philanthropic 
Committee of New York Monthly Meeting owed a 
great deal of its suecess to the fact that prominent 
outsiders, among whom was Josephine Shaw Lowell, 
had allied themselves with it and worked under its 
name. She said a committee of the Society of 
Friends could always get a respectful hearing, but 
results were more apt to follow if there were one or 
more well-known, ex periene ed workers on the com- 
mittee. 


David Ferris said what was needed was more indi- 
vidual dedication to truth and right. So many 
Friends were afraid to stand above the average level 
of society. 

Following the discussion it was decided that the 
clerks should address a letter to each montbly meet- 
ing, asking for the address of the clerk of its phil- 
anthropic committee, if it had one, and reecommend- 
ing the appointment of such a committee if none now 
exists. This will open the way for helpful sugges- 
tions from the general committee to the local commit- 
tees and vice versa. 

In the afternoon there was a discussion of the pro- 
gram of the next General Conference. It was de- 
cided to recommend to the Central Committee that 
but. two sessions be held daily—a long morning ses- 
sion and an evening session, leaving the afternoons 
free for committee meetings and recreation; and to 
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ask that five sessions be given to the consideration of 
philanthropic work. 

Reports were read from the Superintendents of 
Mission Work among Women and Children, Purity, 
Temperance, Tobacco, Indian Affairs, Capital Punish- 
ment and Prison Reform. 

Attention was called to the growing use of tobacco, 
inside as well as outside of the Society of Friends, 
and a live diseussion ensued, participated in by Eliza- 
beth Lloyd, William M. Jackson, Mary Travilla, 
Henry W. Wilbur, Sarah B. Miller, Harry Hawkins, 
Anna M. Jackson and Charles Palmer. The general 
opinion seemed to be that what is needed most is not 
more law, or more knowledge of the injurious effects 
of tobaceo, but a stiffening of the moral backbone, so 
that our young people will have courage to be unfash- 
ionable when it is necessary. 

The effect upon boys of the prevalence of the 
smoking habit among college men was deplored, and 
regret was expressed that qualified teachers for all de- 
partments of Swarthmore 
found who are non-smokers. 


College have not been 


In thesevening there were reports upon Peace, 
and Work among Colored People. Concerning the 
latter Anna M. Jackson rae that the property at Mt. 
Pleasant and Aike n, S. C., is virtually controlled by 
Friends, and that our Seas is under a moral obliga- 
tion to aid these schools to the extent of our ability, 
both individually and collectively. The outlook for 
peace was considered very hopeful. William Ban- 
croft gave a brief report of the Conference at Lake 
Mohonk, from which he had just returned; one of 
the practical things done there was such a modifica- 
tion of the arbitration treaties as it was believed 
would remove the objections of the Senate without 
lessening their effectiveness. 

The bountiful lunch and supper furnished in the 
school building was fully appreciated by the guests. 
Between sessions the rare and noble trees in the meet- 
ing house yard were examined with much interest, and 
several of the visitors took a trolley ride through the 
beautiful parts of the town, while others called upon 
triends. Some of the committee remained over First- 
day, attending the morning meeting and a conference 
on Prison Reform in the afternoon. 


E. L. 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Blue River Quarterly Meeting convened at High- 
land Creek, near Salem, Ind., Fifth month 26th, 27th 
and 28th, 1905. Those present from a distance were 
Abel Mills and wife, Morris Wilson and Emma 
Price, from Clear Creek, Ill.; Edward Coale, from 
Benjaminville, Ill.; Clarkson Wood and wife and 
Mary G. Smith, from Hoopeston, Il.; Thomas Poul- 
son and wife, from Chicago; Davis Furnas, from 
Waynesville, O.; and Sarah J. Bogue, from Lincoln- 
ville, Ind. 

The Meeting for Ministers and Elders met on 
Sixth-day afternoon. This was followed in the even- 
ing by the First-day School Conference. Both were 
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well attended. The voung people’s exercises at the 
evening meeting were much appreciated. 

The meeting for worship on Seventh-day was a 
favored season, there being a number of very ac- 
ceptable offerings in the ministry and in supplication. 
In the business meeting which followed, beside the 
regular routine, a letter to the meeting from a distant 
Friend was read. This met a kind response. A com- 
mittee was appointed to co-operate with the Commit- 
tee for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles. 

On First-day an all-day meeting was held, with a 
large attendance, the day being perfect. The meet- 
ing house stands in a beautiful grove of forest trees. 
Close beside it is the little graveyard where the re- 
mains of our loved ones sleep. The grounds around 
were crowded with carriages. The solemnity of the 
occasion seemed to impress us with the feeling, “ the 
Lord is in his holy temple, let all the earth keep si- 
lence before him.” The sessions were rich in vocal 
ministry, and the lips of those who spoke seemed 
touched as with living coals from off the holy altar. 
Of the many helpful thoughts given, one was that we 
were not to think too much of the futyre; we are 
given our work here, we are to do it to the best of 
our ability, resting assured we shall be satisfied 
“when we awake in his likeness.” 

At noon a lunch was served in the shade of the 
trees by the housewives of the neighborhood. An 
hour of social intercourse was then passed. 

An afternoon meeting was held, followed by a 
night meeting. Both were also well attended. As 


we parted we all felt that it had been good for us 


to be together. Srpney TrRvuEBLOOD. 


CANADA HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 


Canada Half-Yearly Meeting convened at Bloom- 
field, Fifth month 28th. Isaac Wilson spoke on 
First-day morning. William G. Brown, of Toronto, 
also was present and spoke. The service of both 
these Friends was clear and impressive. 

The meeting on First-day afternoon was called in 
the interests of the Friends’ Association, recently or- 
ganized, with headquarters at Toronto. 

Charlotte C. Talcott read a paper, introducing four 
topics of interest to Friends—*“ Christian Courtesy,” 
“Service,” “Consistency” and “ Hospitality.” 
These subjects, together with that of “ the ministry,” 
brought forth considerable discussion, and many ex- 
cellent thoughts were presented by the speakers. 

Edith Wilson read a selection from our revered 
poet, Whittier, and the meeting closed with a feeling 
of thankfulness for the new courage and inspiration 
that had been given us. 

The meeting on Second-day morning was very sat- 
isfactory. After the usual devotional sitting the 
queries were read, and their answers were followed 
by a general discussion that evidenced much interest 
in our discipline and administrative forces. 

William G. Brown read a paper against oaths. 
Representatives were appointed to attend Genesee 
Yearly Meeting, to convene Sixth month 10th, in the 
town of New Market, Ont. OO, 
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AN AMERICAN STUDENT AT WOOD- 
BROOKE.—XVIL. 


A VACATION IN HOLLAND, 


The summer term opened at Woodbrooke Settle- 
ment with every prospect of a “ good time,” to quote 
Dr. Harris. And this means a general good time, 
physically, mentally and spiritually. Out of doors 
the place is now positively glorious. The lawns are 
covered with rich green grass, flower beds and gar- 
dens are filled with an almost endless variety of beau- 
tiful blooms, including the sweet primrose and the 
tulip; the fruit trees are in blossom, and in a few days 
the leaves of the beech, chestnut and other trees will 
be full grown. Before sunrise the chorus of the 
birds—the thrush, the robin, the chaffinch, the black- 
bird and the ecuckoo—begins and the inspiring music 
continues long info the evening. And day after day 
I now have the privilege of being thrilled by that 
wondrous song of the sky lark, the praises of which 
have been sung so often by the poets. One feels 
lifted above the earth when listening to the little 
creature as it poises itself far overhead, and with its 
head turned skyward pours forth almost a continuous 
flow of melody. And since our return to Wood- 
brooke there have been many bright, warm days, and 
it has been delightfully interesting to watch the new 
life developing all about us and now more than ever 
one from a foreign country feels that this is indeed a 
fair land. It was a great joy to come back from the 
holidays and find all so pleasant. 

Thanks to the goodness of dear Woodbrooke 
friends the holidays between the winter and summer 
terms were for me a most enviable privilege. I went 
from here to Amsterdam, Holland, with Van Brakel, 
a Dutch student who was here two terms. He is a 
theological student and the son of a physician. I 
count myself very fortunate in having had the op- 
portunity to see something of the curiously interest- 
ing little country with one of its most worthy sons. 
The young Dutchman is preparing himself at the 
University of Amsterdam to enter the ministry of the 
Mennonite Chureh. In a few months he expects to 
be placed in charge of a church among the lowly peo- 
ple on one of the islands in the Zuider Zee. My 
friend is the same young man who accompanied the 
Woodbrooke party to Wales and about whose expe- 
rience I wrote. 


Sailing from London on the afternoon of Fourth 
month 7th, we arrived in Rotterdam about 5 o’clock 
the following morning. When we left England sum- 
mer weather prevailed, but as we steamed up the 
River Maas from the North Sea we were chilled by 
cold winds that blew across the deck of our steamer, 
and we could see that the roofs of buildings in the 
villages that we passed were covered with snow. 
Upon landing we immediately took a train for Am- 
sterdam and arrived there in time for breakfast with 
the Van Brakel family. In making this short jour- 
ney between two of the chief cities of Holland I real- 
ized what a very small country I was in. The dis- 
tance was only about forty miles, but we passed 
through several of the Dutch towns that are best 
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known to Americans—Delft, Haarlem, Leyden and 
The Hague. The railway ran only a few miles from 
the doons that protect the country from the North 
Sea. It is well that the land has such a secure wall 
between it and the sea, for it is as flat as a chess 
board, and it would be easily covered with water. As 
we rode north there was not the slightest elevation 
to be seen in the landscape to the east. At that time 
the country was still quite bare and brown, for the 
grass was not yet growing, and few of the trees— 
there were few to be seen—were putting forth their 
leaves. But in the vicinity of Haarlem, in the dis- 
trict known as the “ garden of Holland,” I saw acres 
of daffodils, hyacinths, tulips and anenomes in bloom. 
Here were the big farms where bulbs are grown for, 
I suppose, the world of flower lovers. The bulbs are 
planted mostly in rectangular beds, and with blocks 
of red, yellow and blue the effect produced is that of 
a great patchwork quilt. The soil back of the doons 
seems to be particularly suited to the growth of these 
flowers, and for many miles in every direction from 
Haarlem the chief industry is bulb farming. Only 
the bulbs are valued. Some of the blooms are sold 
in the towns, but a large part of them are spread over 
the land as fertilizer. Along other parts of the way 
between Rotterdam and Amsterdam there was noth- 
ing growing in the flat fields, which were separated 
by ditches and canals, but in many of them cattle and 
sheep were grazing. Windmills, which we always 
associate with Holland, were to be seen in all diree- 
tions, but the great arms of most of them were still 
that morning as there was no wind to turn them. 
These mills are the most picturesque feature of the 
Dutch landscape, and they are to be seen everywhere 
in the eastern part of the country, some of them 
being used for grinding, others for sawing lumber 
and still others for pumping water. 

Amsterdam I found to be a most interesting city, 
and as | was fortunate enough to be staying with peo- 
ple who had lived in it for many years, and who were 
counted among its best citizens, I saw it to good ad- 
vantage. And of course my living with the Van 
Brakels gave me an opportunity to see something of 
Dutch home life. From Amsterdam I was taken to 
Zaandam, Dordrecht, Haarlam, The Hague, where 
we drove through “ the Wood ” and saw the place in 
which the Peace Conference was held; Scheveningen, 
a famous Dutch watering place; and Alkmaar. We 
went to the latter place especially to see the weekly 
cheese market. But we were a day late and had to be 
content with seeing the cattle market. In all of these 
towns it seemed strange to see many buildings lean- 
ing, some of them apparently almost toppling over. 
One might have thought there had been an earth- 
quake. But the Dutch would think it quite as 
strange not to have leaning buildings. I was told 
that there was a time when houses were built that 
way in Holland. The many canals were another fea- 
ture of the Dutch towns that gave them quaintness. 
Those other characteristics which we always asso- 
ciate with Dutch life, peasant headdress and clogs, or 
wooden shoes, were everywhere in evidence, more 
especially, perhaps, in the rural districts and smaller 
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towns. My experiences in the family with which I 
lived were sometimes amusing, but always interest- 
ing. ‘The people were kind and most hospitable, if 
they were not so outspoken and enthusiastic as 
Americans or even English. They could all speak 
more or less English, and in a short time I was made 
to feel quite at home. Their evident respect and ad- 
miration for most things American helped to make 
the situation cheering. In my ten days’ stay with the 
Van Brakels I came to cherish them all as very dear 
friends. 

After returning from Holland I spent a few days 
with Herbert G. Wood, one of our Woodbrooke lee- 
turers, at Mansfield House, a settlement maintained 
by Mansfield College, Oxford, in Canning Town, the 
notorious East End of London. Here I had the op- 
portunity of meeting a number of great-hearted, self- 
sacrificing college men, who are spending all or part 
of their lives in trying to bring some brightness into 
the dismal squalor that prevails in that poverty- 
stricken district of the world’s metropolis. The 
wretchedness of the people that the settlement has to 
deal with is something awful, but there is evidently 
much being done to alleviate their unfortunate con- 
dition. But as I was in the settlement at Easter I 
did not see the work at its best, for most of the mem 
were away for the holiday. 

From London I went to Darlington, in the County 
of Durham, where I spent the final week of my holi- 
day, with Basil H. Backhouse at his home, Hurworth 
Grange, Croft, four miles out of Darlington. Al- 
though there was much rain during the time I stayed 
with these friends, they were not discouraged from 
taking me to many of the most interesting places in 
the “north country.” As the journeys were mostly 
made by motor car, rain and muddy roads did not 
necessarily prevent our getting about. I was taken 
to Great Ayton, a little village at the foot of the rug- 
ged Cleveland Hills, on the day after my arrival, 
Fourth month 26th. There we had the pleasure of 
walking over the moor, and later drinking tea with 
others of our Woodbrooke friends. Other places I 
saw were Richmond castle, Easbey abbey, Durham 
cathedral and a beautiful waterfall at High Force, 
far up the dale of the River Tees. As I was staying 
with one of the most prominent families of Friends 
in the north of England, I had the opportunity for 
meeting a number of the leading members of the So- 
ciety in Darlington and vicinity, and on First-day, the 
30th, I enjoyed attending both the morning and even- 
ing meetings in that city. 

In another week my stay at Woodbrooke will have 
ended, as I shall go to Leeds to attend the yearly 
meeting, which begins its sessions Fifth month 25th. 
When I am leaving the Settlement the students will 
be in the midst of the lectures which this term prom- 
ise to be as helpful and interesting as during the two 
previous terms. There are about twenty students 
here at present, the majority of them women. Only 
a few former students have returned, but Wood- 
brookers are not long in getting acquainted, and even 


: after the few days that we have been together the 
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spirit of brotherhood which counts for so much here 
prevails, and the Settlement is a big, happy family. 
Artuvur M. Dewees. 
W oodbrooke, Fifth month 16th, 1905. 


THE ENGLISH PEACE SOCIETY. 


REPORT FOR 1904-5. 


‘The annual report of the Peace Society (47, New 
Broad Street, London, E.C.), refers with pleasure to 
the increased attention now given to the question of 
peace and arbitration, and enumerates twelve new 
cases submitted to arbitration during the year. It 
describes the North Sea Commission of Inquiry as 
a new departure in arbitral procedure, and, after 
detailing the numerous arbitration treaties that have 
been signed, expresses the hope that a second Hague 
Conference, invited by President Roosevelt, will re- 
sult in a general treaty of obligatory arbitration. It 
mentions the interviews of its Paris agent with 
President Loubet, and of its secretary with President 
Roosevelt, and refers to efforts put forth to promote 
mediation between Russia and Japan, and to the in- 
troduction of compulsory military training and ser- 
vice into this country. The society’s lecturers and 
agents have given 770 addresses. The observance of 
Peace Sunday was as general as last year, 6,665 ser- 
mons having been reported, and 239,260 papers and 
pamphlets distributed in connection with it; and it 
has made encouraging progress in France. In ad- 
dition to the usual large amount of literature issued, 
the new edition of “ International Tribunals” has 
appeared, and copies have been presented to the 
King, to President Roosevelt, and to about two hun- 
dred universities, libraries and public men. The au- 
tumnal meetings were held in Manchester, and other 
provincial meetings were also held. The secretary 
attended the Peace Congress in Boston, and con- 
tinued ‘public work in the States and Canada, on his 
return attending the First National Peace Congress 
in Manchester, which proved very successful, 92 so- 
cieties and associations being represented, 

The report speaks of the assistance of the Press, 
of the increasing popularity of the organ of the So- 
ciety, the Herald of Peace, of the Olive Leaf, the 
young people’s paper, of the formation of a Young 
People’s Branch of the Society, the Band of Peace, 
and states that the Lantern Lectures have been in- 
creased in number and have been much in demand. 
It observes that the incidents of contemporary war- 
fare, while they startle and shock, become a power- 


ful incitement to progress; and it urges upon the 
members of the Society that “ having once assumed 
the virtue of the peaceful attitude, we must recognize 


all that it implies.” ‘“ Thus alone is the peace of the 
world a permanent possibility, viz., through the con- 
version of every individual to the ideal of peace. 
which, in the last analysis, is the ideal of justice and 
Jove.” Thus only, as Whittier has well said: 
The stormy clangor 
Of wild war-music o’er the earth shall cease; 


Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of Peace! 
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PHILADELPHIA—A BIG VILLAGE. 


There is only one modern flat-house in Philadel- 
phia, perhaps half-a-dozen modern hotels, and no 
tenements such as all other cities have by the acre. 
There is no large proletariat in the city, and such as 
exists is due to the influx of derelicts from abroad. 
As a rule, the Philadelphian is well employed the year 
round. There are about three hundred thousand 
residences in the city—more than in Greater New 
York and London combined—and most of them are 
owned by the people who live in them. Almost two 
hundred thousand of them are two-story houses with 
six or seven rooms and a bath, generally a sizable 
back yard, and in the newer portions a little front 
yard and a porch. Mechanics buy these houses 
through the building associations and mortgages 
from the trust companies. Such houses cost from 
two thousand to four thousand dollars apiece—the 
latter would seem like mansions to many New York- 
ers. They rent at from twelve to twenty-five dollars 
a month, with an average of about sixteen dollars. 
Those who are aware of what rents are in other cities 
ean see that in this respect the Philadelphian is much 
better off than most of his neighbors. 

This insularity, due to the original village system, 
is enhanced by the home feeling. Philade Iphians, as 
a rule, are sober and hard-working men with families. 
When a man comes home from work it is not neces- 
sary to fly to the nearest saloon to get a comfortable 
place to sit. He has his little parlor, his back yard, 
or his front step. There are hundreds of miles of 
streets tobe seen on anysummer night in Philadelphia 
where the father and mother sit on the poreh or steps 
and enjoy the sports of the children in the streets. 
The man does not care for the street corner. The 
home spirit seems to be dominant. If he were not 
comfortable at home, he would go where he could 
enjoy himself, and many of them do. But it ought to 
be plain that people who stick so closely to the hearth- 
stone are more conservative than those who flock out 
of human beehives to the streets as soon as they have 
their meals. The Philadelphian is called slow be- 
cause he is not prone to run off after some new idea. 
He is like the farmer in the recesses of his homestead, 
who ponders before he acts. Because the home is so 
largely developed, and because the city is composed 
almost exclusively of native Americans and Germans, 
the women have a much wider influence in Philadel- 
phia than anywhere else in America, and they exer- 
cise it.—Joseph M. Rogers, in the Review of Reviews. 


Nothing so degrades our toil as the constant 
thought of the pay we shall receive for doing it. If 
this is liberal we are apt to be cheerful and deft- 
handed; if it is meager and stinted we grumble and 
move to it as slaves. But if we once realized that our 
work was with God, how eager, how quick, how stren- 
uous would be our endeavors, that we might not dis- 
appoint nor fail him. Since companionship with the 
great and good is always a joyful thing, it would put a 
song on our lips if we realized the blessed co-partner- 
ship in our toils of God.—B. F. Meyer. 
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A CHILD I KNEW. 
There was a face as lovely to the sight 
As some wild vision on the wave afloat, 
Some water fairy smiling to the light 
Close by the shadow of a drifting boat. 
‘The eyes—pure spirit, colored by the sky; 
The lips made sweet to drop light kisses on: 
That was a child I knew. But years went by, 
And he is gone! 


There was a hand, so small, so slim, so warm— 

No clasp so loving ever folded mine; 
A quick, brown, bird-like head; a slender form; 

A child’s fine heart-beats, with a love as fine. 
Alas! in manhood souls may be defiled, 

And love may talter as the years go on. 
It was not Death, but Life, that took the child. 

And he is gone. 
—NMarion Couthouy Smith, in Boston Transcript. 


BIRTHS. 


BATTIN.—At Selma, Clark County, O., Fifth month 11th, 
1905, to Orlando T. and Esther M. Battin, a son, who is named 
Raymond Francis Battin. 


GARRETT.—At Elkin’s Park, Pa., Fifth month 8th, 1905, to 
Sylvester Sharpless and Margaret M. Garrett, a daughter, who 
is named Agnes Garrett. 


HANAN.—In New York City, Fifth month 20th, 1905, to Ad- 
dison G. and Lillian J. Hanan, a son, who is named Richard 
Addison Hanan. 


LEEDOM.—At Manoa, Pa., Fifth month 2d, 1905, to L. Wal- 
ter and Zaidee T. Leedom, a daughter, who is named Mary 
Thornbury. 


TILTON.—In New York City, Fifth month 26th, to Edward 
L. and Mary B. Tilton, a son, who is named Charles Edward. 


MARRIAGES. 


MATTHEWS—SCOTT.—At Park Avenue Meeting House, 
Baltimore, Fifth month 17th, 1905, Frank Grahame Matthews, 
son of Anna Foulke and the Jate John D. Matthews, a member 
of Gunpowder Monthly Meeting, Maryland, to Julia Shaffer, 
daughter of Julia Shaffer and the late James Scott, of Balti- 
more, Md. 


SMITH—WOODMAN.—On Fifth month 2d, 1905, under the 
care of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Newtown, Pa., Alice Rosine, daughter of Wil- 
son M. and Louisa H. Woodman, to Clarence Horace Smith, son 
of Horace T. and Rebecea E. Smith, of Buckmanville, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


HAINES.—Suddenly, at Moorestown, N. J., on Second month 
17th, 1905, Mary ‘Troth Haines, wife of William B. Haines, aged 
78 years. Interred in Friends’ Burial Ground, Moorestown, on 
Second-day, Second month 20th, 1905. 


HAINES.—At his home, 123 Chester Avenue, Moorestown, 
N. J., on Sixth month Ist, 1905, William B. Haines, in his 76th 


year. Interred in Friends’ Burial Ground, Moorestown, on 
Second-day, Sixth month 5th, 1905. 


During the past eight years of continuous international ac- 
tion, we have found the nation drifting into aggression, in 
strong contrast with the traditions of the Republic and the 
peaceful intentions of our people at the commencement of this 
new era. During these eight years, we have almost neglected 
domestic legislation. Whilst we have been engaged in con- 
quering other countries, monopoly has conquered our own; and, 
under the leadership of a President whose policy upon all mat- 
ters of domestic reform is meeting with such general approval, 
we are endeavoring to recover for our own people the ground 
which we have lost whilst our eyes have been strained towards 


the horizon of imperial grandeur.—NSenator Newlands, in North 
American Review. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The Junior Young Friends’ Association of Newtown, Pa., has 
subscribed for FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER for a year for one of 


its members who was married recently. May other associa- 
tions be inspired by this example to go and do likewise. 


Book News for Sixth month has more than a column devoted 
to Albert Cook Myers and his books, all of which have been re- 
viewed in the INTELLIGENCER. It concludes as follows: “ He 
is now engaged in other studies in colonial migration, Pennsyl- 
vania history, and the movement of population across the con- 
tinent. He is also projecting a series of volumes on * Early 
American Frontiers.’ ” 


The annual excursion and picnic of the First-day schools is 
an event looked forward to with much interest by Friends and 
numerous others of New York City. A steamer is chartered, 
and this year the destination was Orchard Park on Long Island 
Sound. All bring basket lunches, and join in a noon-day pie- 
nic on board the steamer or in the grove. The excursion this 
year was on the 4th, the Seventh-day immediately following 
New York Yearly Meeting. ‘The start was made from the 
Brooklyn side directly beneath the great Suspension Bridge. 
Here 250 Brooklyners went aboard, and touching further up 
the river on the Manhattan side 60 more came aboard. There 
was a goodly proportion of children and young people, but that 
no exclusive age limit was observed, the following list of names 
and ages which an enterprising Friend gathered together on a 
souvenir wooden plate, will serve as evidence: 

Henrietta L. Whitney, 64 years; Daniel D. Whitney, 86; 
Henry Alley, 64; Stephen Farmer, 63; Isaac 8. Russell, 78; 
Elias H. Underhill, 80; Melissa Sutton, 69; Anna Halleck, 70; 
William L. Alley, 68; C. W. Shepherd, 63; Joseph Willets, 74; 
Reuben H. Underhill, 74; Joseph T. McDowell, 80; L. Fleming, 
86; Peter J. Thorn, 66; Miriam L. Franklin, 79; Jesse C. 
Brown, 66; Mary E. Brown, 69. It is but right to add that no 
doubt there were others aboard who were over the threescore 
limit, but did not look so. 

A pleasant feature of the excursion this year was that the 
Friends of the “ other branch” in Brooklyn were asked to join 
and accepted, about 60 of them being present. 


A FRIENDLY VISIT. 


On the evening of Sixth month 2d a party of nearly forty 
young Friends of Philadelphia went by special trolley to attend 
the last meeting of the season of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion held at Moorestown, N. J. The meeting was held in the 
quaint old meeting house, the grounds of which being lighted 
with lanterns, gave us a welcome which was the forerunner of 
the cordial greeting of the friends inside. An interesting pro- 
gram, followed by a social hour with light refreshments, made 
the occasion one of benefit and pleasure to all, and we wish to 
take this opportunity to express to our friends our grateful ap- 
preciation for their cordial hospitality. We hope that in the 
future more such visits may be exchanged, thus showing a help- 
ful friendly interest. 7.3. & 


THE MEETING AT OLD RADNOR. 


The response to the invitation of the Sectional Committee 
of the Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia to attend a 
devotional meeting at Old Radnor Meeting House on First-day 
last was quite encouraging, and the party more than filled the 
special car which had been provided. The day was somewhat 
overcast, and this probably deterred a number from going who 
otherwise had expected to. 

The half hour on the train afforded an opportunity for 
friendly intercourse, and the mile and a quarter walk from the 
station was a pleasant social feature. It was a particular 
pleasure to greet a number of Friends from the other branch, 
some of whom joined us on the train and others drove from the 
surrounding country. 

The meeting numbered more than a hundred, and filled all 
the benches in the body of the meeting house, which is now in 
use, and the gallery was filled with the exception of the top 
bench. 

As the company settled into the silence all our hearts were 
touched with the earnestness of the occasion, and the most 
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cordial feeling of deep, keen fellowship pervaded the spirit of 
the meeting. The soft air lightly stirred the leaves of the 
trees, across the meadow floated the song of birds, and from 
the hearts of those in the meeting went up a fervent message 
of love and thankfulness to our Father in heaven. ‘lhe silence 
was broken by six very acceptable communications, and after 
the conclusion of the meeting many expressed themselves as 
being glad to have been of the number present. 
E. W. B. 


NATIONAL PURITY CONFERENCE. 

The purpose of this Conference to be held at La Crosse, Wis., 
Tenth month 17th, 18th and 19th, is to give careful considera- 
tion to and an opportunity for the thorough discussion of the 
present situation in our country as pertains to the Purity 
cause and the evils against which we are fighting, and to decide 
upon and formulate definite working plans for an aggressive, 
united, forward movement. 

A large number of our leading Purity workers have pledged 
their co-operation and support to this Conference. It is the 
general feeling that the necessity is urgent and the time oppor- 
tune to take a united stand against the forces which make for 
impurity—the social evil—and to awaken the Christian con- 
science of our nation to threatening dangers. 

In possible and expected results, this Conference will be the 
most important gathering of Purity workers ever held in our 
country. This very fact places a great responsibility upon 
those who are striving to promote a higher standard of purity, 
and should cause them to render to this gathering their best 
efforts. 

La Crosse, the headquarters of the Northwestern Purity As- 
sociation, is one of the most beautiful of the smaller cities of 
the Middle West located on the Mississippi River. It is con- 
venient to reach, being situated on the main lines of railway 
between Chicago and Minneapolis. The entire Christian ele- 
ment of the city will co-operate to perfect all necessary local 
arrangements. 

Pamphlets, giving further information concerning speakers, 
railroad rates, and other details of the Conference, will be sent 
later in the season free of charge to such persons as desire 
them. Additional inquiries should be addressed to B. 8. Stead- 
well at La Crosse or to any member of the committee. 

The committee desires co-operation in the following ways: 
(1) Give us immediate assurance that you will plan to attend 
and be prepared to take an active part; (2) send us the names 
and addresses of all whom you know to be interested in the 
cause of Purity that we may mail them full particulars of the 
Conference; (3) seek to disseminate information as to the 
Conference as widely as possible, especially try to have no- 
tices appear in papers and magazines. 

Committee: B. S. Steadwell, chairman, La Crosse, Wis., 
president, Northwestern Purity Association; Elizabeth B. 
Grannis, 5 East Twelfth Street, New York City, president, 
National Christian League for Purity; O. Edward Janney, 837 
N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md., president, American Purity 
Alliance; J. B. Caldwell, 81 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, LIl.; presi- 
dent, National Purity Association. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

On First-day morning, Fifth month 28th, Sarah Flitcraft, 
of Chester, attended meeting and spoke at length. 

The annual college oratorical contest for the Delta Upsilon 
prizes took place on Second-day evening. The contestants 
were Mabel Vernon, Laura Wood, Marie Sabsovitsch, Rose Fal- 
termayer and Mary Janney. Mabel Vernon won the first place 
and Marie Sabsovitsch and Rose Faltermayer tied for second. 

On Third-day evening the members of the graduating class 
in the course of Public Speaking under Prof. Pearson read por- 
tions from Booth Tarkington’s “ Monsieur Beaucaire.” ‘Those 
taking part were Philip Hicks, Lydia Foulke and Phebe Schei- 
bley. 

At a meeting of the German Club on Fifth-day evening sev- 
eral students took part in a small German play, “ Der Knapf.” 

At First-day meeting on Sixth month 4th, Dean Bond read a 
delightful paper entitled, “Joyous Living.” Henry Wilbur 
spoke briefty. 

On Second-day morning the regular final examinations began, 
to last throughout the week. The commencement exercises 
will begin with the baccalaureate sermon to the graduating 
class at First-day meeting on the 11th inst., followed by class 
day on Second-day afternoon, and commencement on ‘Third- 
day morning. BH: 6:"T: 
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GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


The Penn Literary Society held its last regular meeting of 
the school year, Fifth month 20th. The following program was 
given: Recitation, “The Schoolmaster’s Guest,’ Marguerite 
Foulke; music, Clara Ehrhorn; reading, “The Reconsidered 
Verdict,” Lewis Walton; oration, “ The Immigration Problem,” 
Charles M. Hutchinson; piano duet, Corinne Hibberd, Louise 
Kirkwood; recitation, “ The Whistling Boy,” Louise Pancoast ; 
“Gleanings of the Pen,” Anna Parry; a play of six scenes, 
“One, Two, Button My Shoe,” by seven Penns. 

Fifth month 19th the Junior Class gave a reception to the 
Senior Class in the gymnasium, which was beautifully deco- 
rated in red and green, the Senior colors; the electric lights 
shining through green branches and banners produced a very 
charming effect. Games and music were indulged in. Refresh- 
ments were served to the company by members of the second- 
year class who assisted the Juniors. A large number of pros- 
pective students took the entrance examinations, Fifth month 
27th. 

Curtis C. Eves, who has had charge of the Boys’ Physical 
Training Department at George School for several years, grad- 
uated at the Medico-Chirurgical College, Philadelphia, Fifth 
month 27th. We are pleased to know that Dr. Eves will con- 
tinue in his present position at George School during next year. 

Sophie Lange gave a lawn party to her German students, 
Fifth month 27th. Each guest came provided with a Japanese 
lantern, and in the evening there was a beautiful display on 
the campus. Refreshments were served in the gymnasium. A 
regret is felt among the students that Sophie Lange will not 
return to George School. 

The Senior Class was delightfully entertained at “ Sunny- 
side” by Dr. Walton and wife, Fifth month 12th, and in the 
library, Sixth month 2d, by Deborah F. Stubbs and Anna Jack- 
son. 

A book bindery has been instituted at George School under 
the charge of the Manual Training Department. 

A joint meeting of the Penn and Whittier Literary Societies 
was held Sixth month 3d. The meeting was unusually good, 
and in each number presented, the excellent results of earnest 
work and careful training during the year were very marked. 
The following program was given: Piano solo, Margaretta 
Packer; recitation, “The Boy That Was Searet o’ Dyin’,” 
Helen Pearson; recitation, “ he Honor of the Woods,” Aubrey 
Crewitt; Tennyson’s bugle song, Isabel Stabler, Mary Musser, 
Sara Newcomer, and Alice Stover; recitation, “The Fiddle 
Told,’ Mary Sands; vocal solo, Harry Parker; recitation, 
“How'd Yer Like Ter Be a Dorg ?” Ernest Hartman; a drill, 
Katherine Graham, Sara Newcomer, Alice Stover and Mary 
Musser, the music by Margaretta Packer and Esther Stover; 
a monologue, Elsie Cadwallader. M. A. G. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, LONG ISLAND. 


On Sixth-day afternoon, Fifth month 19th, exercises appro- 


priate for Bird Day were held. ‘hese consisted of essays, reci- 
tations, readings and vocal and instrumental music. ‘The in- 
terest in the birds is keen. The bright colors of the orioles, 
scarlet tanagers and yellow warblers that nest in the yard at- 
tract much attention. Five robins’ nests are built on the walls 
of the main school building. 

The Board of Trustees met Fifth month 19th. Improvements 
to be made during vacation were decided upon. 

One hundred dollars’ worth of new reference books have just 
been placed in the school room. These include “ ‘The New In- 
ternational Encyclopedia ” (Dodd, Mead & Co.), in twenty vol- 
umes, and eight volumes of classified information. 

The regent’s inspector recently spent a day at the school, and 
after his report a very encouraging letter of commendation and 
suggestion was received from the Educational Department. 

Twenty-three persons from the Academy attended the enter- 
ment at Glen Cove, Third-day night. 


The second number of 7'he Country Calendar has on its cover 
the photograph of a mountain stream. The contents are as 
varied as they are interesting. John Burroughs writes of the 
delights of early June; T. R. Robinson adds to our knowledge 
of beneficial bacteria and crop production; J. Sterling Bird tells 
how to build a summer house for $48.37; J. Horace McFarland 
calls attention to the thoughtless mutilation of trees; George 
P. Brett takes a vacation in a single top-buggy. These are 
only a few of the good things presented to the readers. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


A UNIQUE HOME. 

There is in West Philadelphia a Home that stands alone in 
this great city of charities in the nature of its beneficent work. 
It is the Cancer Annex of the Philadelphia Home for Incurables, 
and is the only place in Pennsylvania where persons who are 
afflicted with that dread disease can find a permanent home, 
and have all the scientific care of a hospital. 

During the past year, the pressure for admission became so 
great that the Board of Managers felt it laid upon them to 
erect an additional building for the exclusive care of men suf- 
fering from cancer. These cases cannot be properly cared for 
in their own homes, especially if lack of means adds to the bur- 
den, and they are a menace to the health of their families if 
they are obliged to share the limited space of a small home. 

Bishop Mackay-Smith, who has lately come to Philadelphia, 
wrote in a recent letter: “I do not know any charity existing 
in the world which makes a more imperative demand upon 
Christian people than this duty of caring for those afflicted with 
cancer. It seems to make a call upon every human being to 
see that those afflicted in this horrible way shall at least not 
suffer for the comforts of life and the relief which science and 
good nursing can give.” 

The house is built plain, substantial, hygienic and peaceful, 
the appliances for comfort and care are ready, but much money 
is needed to complete the payments for the building and to 
maintain it. This is written in the hope that the Spirit may 
touch some hearts to generous response, and that the building 
may soon be free from debt, and endowed for its humane and 
blessed work of relieving the most dreadful suffering that hu- 
man beings are called upon to bear. 

Saran Morris OcpeN, President. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

New York AND BROOKLYN.—-Our last meeting for the season 
was held Fifth month 28th, 1905. Since First month we have 
had papers or lectures on Bruno, Fox, Swedenborg, Edwards, 
Wesley, Parker, Froebel and Tolstoi. We endeavored to have 
these subjects introduced as far as practicable by specially 
fitted persons. For instance, the paper on Swedenborg was by 
a member of that church in Brooklyn, the pastor of which was 
present and gave us much further information in reply to our 
questions. The paper on John Wesley was by a former Meth- 
odist, now a member with us; that on Theodore Parker by a 
Unitarian of broad and sympathetic views. Froebel’s system 
was presented by our very able Brooklyn kindergartner, while 
Tolstoi was treated by one who is personally acquainted with 
the man, and has studied him both at long and short range. It 
was clearly brought out in papers and discussions both that 
these “ Torchbearers ” all had the same great object in view, 
to call mankind to the “Light.” Each was a deacon, some- 
times warming away from danger, at others lighting up the 
true path. All of them lived the “simple life,” and demon- 
strated that here is the only approach to complete life. 

Percy RUSSELL, Secretary. 


Woopiawn, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association held the 
last meeting of the season at the home of Anna S. Walton on 
First-day evening, Fifth month 20th. The president, Reuben 
R. Gillingham, opened the meeting by reading the first chap- 
ter of James. Joseph Cox read an interesting selection, “ How 
He Found the Trail.” A poem appropriate to the season was 
read by Dorothy Walton. Sara E. Cox gave some current 
events of interest. Roll-call, which was responded to by senti- 
ments, was followed by the reading of a carefully-prepared 
paper on the life and influence of Peter the Apostle. Lida 
Gillingham gave a brief outline of Paul’s life and work. After 
a silence the meeting adjourned to meet at “ Medway.” Tenth 
month 15th. ELLA GILLINGHAM, Sec. pro tem. 


HopeweE.t, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met Fifth 


month 28th, 1905. The president, Lewis Pidgeon, opened the 
meeting by reading the 14th chapter of Mark. Twenty-three 
members responded to roll-call. The association expressed 
pleasure over the addition of Tacy Walker Robinson’s name. 
F. Herald Doing opened the literary program with an interest- 
ing article on the origin and romance of Cardinal Newman’s 
hymn, “ Lead, Kindly Light.” “ Disciplining a Husband,” a hu- 
morous selection, was then read in a most pleasing manner 
by D. Autline Robinson. Charles E. Clevenger read from the 
Christian Herald a splendid editorial on “‘lemperance.” After 
a few moments’ silence, the meeting adjourned. 
HATTI£ CLEVENGER, Secretary. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


THE TANAGER. 


I saw a scarlet flash to-day; 
Was it a poppy blown away 
Into the cherry tree? 
Was it a bird? that sprite of fire, 
Drop of sun’s blood, heart of desire— 
Summer’s epitome? 
—Isabel McKinney, in the Century. 


THE PASSING OF AN EMPRESS. 

Under the soft light of spring-time, along the royal avenue 
of the garden of the Tuileries, the perspective of which at each 
end is closed by a triumphal arch, three persons passed yester- 
day—silent and walking slowly; two women in mourning garb 
and a man with snowy beard. She who walked in the centre 
of the group leaned her long, wax-like hand heavily on her 
cane. Over shoulders somewhat stooping, a pale face under a 
crowning of white hair was raised with lofty mien. ‘he face, 
furrowed with deep wrinkles, remained imperious, and the 
cruel ravages of time had not completely deprived it of traces 
of beauty and harmony; but a great sadness dimmed the ex- 
pression. Among childish sports and the indifference of 
trivial crowds, the promenader directed her steps to the Place 
du Carrousel. At times, however, an old guard looked at her 
respectfully, and, raising his hand to his vizier, saluted her 
with reverence. He remembered her. He knew that thirty- 
five years ago, she who was passing there, now unknown, pos- 
sessed sovereign power; that the ordinance of this park was 
directed according to her desire, and that she came there only 
with those whom her good pleasure called around her to enjoy 
in private the beauty of these gardens, now public. The old 
guard knew that she had reigned there, over a court the most 
brilliant in the world, with the double prestige of beauty and 
omnipotence. 

The ex-Empress Eugénie, in Paris since last week, traced her 
footsteps to these scenes her youth had loved, but her happi- 
ness and her glory were dead; dead like those whom her heart 
had cherished, and gone like her stately palace. She advanced 
slowly, the eye fixed, without the vestige of a smile moving her 
lips of haughty pride. Suddenly she stopped. She was near 
the little shady garden which so often witnessed the frolies of 
the Prince Imperial, her son. Motionless, she gazed for a mo- 
ment on the indifferent people reclining on the stone benches, 
the seats constructed for royal repose, then resumed her walk 
with quickened footsteps. Reaching the pedestal where Lais 
twists her body of marble in an eternal gesture of sorrow, she 
said a word to her companion, Madame d’Allouville, who 
opened a folding chair. ‘the Empress seated herself and long 
remained motionless, herself a ruin among the ruins of her de- 
parted grandeur.—Le Matin, Paris, translated for FRIENDS’ IN- 
TELLIGENCER by Mary M. Hallowell. 

Paris, Fifth month 26th, 1905. 

103 Boulevard Saint-Michel. 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT. 


The only safe procedure, when one goes a single step beyond 
the neat and orderly provision for generally recognized prac- 
tical necessities of the village, is tou look fairly and squarely 
into the future, to adopt a definite and comprehensive plan and 
policy, and never to undertake or accept a project of improve- 
ment without earnestly and deliberatly comparing its probable 
results with the aims of the plan. However wise and compre- 
hensive they may be, such general plans must from time to 
time be modified, but the modifications should be thoughtfully 
and deliberately accepted, not drifted into haphazard. 

A savage, forced by the limitations of his condition, may live 
upon a spare and healthy diet. Give him the opportunities of 
civilization, and he will gorge himself with indigestible combi- 
nations, selected at random from among the end?ess number of 
things that individually please his palate. ‘The civilized man 
may be equally fond of the same things, but when he wants a 
good dinner he resolutely rejects nine-tenths of the things 
which please him on the bill-of-fare, for the sake of adequately 
enjoying what he elects to have at that particular place and 
time. 

What village improvers seem often to forget is that their 
selections from the bill-of-fare are not for a day only, but for 
many years, and must be considered in relation to the selec- 
tions of the past and of the future for the locality in which 
they are to oceur.—Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., in June Atlan- 
tic. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, 


Philadelphia.— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— : 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third 
Avenues), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street  (be- 
tween Smith Street and Boerum 
Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 


Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 





6th mo. 10th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting, Brooklyn, Schermer- 
horn Street, between Smith Street and 
Boerum Place, at 2.30 p.m. 


6th mo. 10th (7th-day).—Mothers’ 
Peace Day, Garden Lake, N. J. Trains 
leave Chestnut Street (Reading Railroad 
to Atlantic City) at 8 a.m., 11 a.m., and 


1 p.m. Out-door gathering. Basket 
lunch. 
6th mo. 10th (1st-day).—Burlington 


First-day School Union, at Upper Spring- 
field, N. J., at 10.30 a.m. Juliustown 
Station, 244 miles from meeting-house. 
Carriages will meet trains. 


6th mo. Illth (I1st-day).—Circular 
meeting, under care of a committee of 
the Western Quarterly Meeting, at Cen- 
ter, Del., at 3 p.m. 


6th mo. llth (lst-day).—Conference 
of Philanthropic Committee of Abington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Upper Dublin, Pa., 
at 3 p.m. 


6th mo. llth (1st-day).—Schuylkill 
Meeting attended at 10.30 a.m. by Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee. 


6th mo. llth (Ist-day).—Regular 
meeting of Plymouth Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at 3 p.m., in the meeting house. 


6th mo. 12th (2d-day).—Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting, at Sandy Spring, 
Md., at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
7th-day before, at 3 p.m. 


6th mo. 12th (2d-day).—Genesee Year- 
ly Meeting, at New Market, Ontario, 








Canada, at 11 a.m.; ministers and elders. 
7th-day preceding, at 10 a.m. 


6th mo. 15th (5th-day).—Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meeting, at Medford, N. J., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 3 p.m. 


6th mo. 18th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at resi- 
dence of Elizabeth Komori, 57 Fisher 
Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


6th mo. 18th (lst-day).—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 
in the meeting house at Birmingham, 
Pa., at 2.30 p.m. Subject, “ Equal Rights 
for Women,” to-.be addressed by Eliza- 
beth Lloyd. 


6th mo. 20th (3d-day ).—Conference at 
Buck Hill Falls. Illustrated lecture on 
“The Oberammergau Passion Play” by 
Dr. Benjamin F. Battin, of Swarthmore 
College. 


6th mo. 24th (7th-day).—Scipio Quar- 
terly Meeting, at North Street, five 
miles from Aurora, N. Y., on the L. V. 
R. R.; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 2 p.m. 


LOW-RATE TOUR TO DENVER. 


On account of the Epworth League In- 
ternational Convention, to be held in 
Denver, Col., July 5th to 9th, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company has arranged 
a tour to Denver under its Personally- 
conducted System. A special train of 
high-grade Pullman equipment will leave 
New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Al- 
toona, and Pittsburgh on Monday, July 
3d, arriving Denver at 12.30 noon on 
Wednesday, July 5th. Tickets, covering 
round-trip transportation, Pullman ac- 
commodations (one berth) going, and all 
meals in dining car when traveling on 
special train, will be sold at the following 
very low rates: New York, $63.50; Phil- 
adelphia, $61.75; Baltimore, $60.00; 
Washington, $60.00; Harrisburg, $59.75; 
Williamsport, $59.75; Altoona, $58.75; 
and at proportionate rates from other 
stations. 

These tickets will be good for passage 
to either Denver, Colorado Springs, or 
Pueblo, and will be good for return pas- 
sage on regular trains to leave either of 
the above-mentioned points not later 
than July 14th. Deposit of tickets with 
Joint Agent at either Denver, Colorado 
Springs, or Pueblo not later than July 
14th and payment of fee of fifty cents 
secures an extension of return limit to 
leave either of the above points not later 
than August 8th. 

These liberal return limits will enable 
tourists to take advantage of the many 
delightful side trips to resorts in the 
Colorado Mountains, the Yellowstone 
Park, the Grand Canyon of Arizona, and 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Port- 
land, for which special reduced-rate 
tickets will be on sale at Denver, Colo- 
tado Springs, and Pueblo. 

For further information concerning 
specific rates, stop-over privileges, and 
returning routes consult ticket agents. 
A descriptive itinerary will be mailed 
upon application to George W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LITERATURE FOR DISTRIBUTION BY 
COMMITTEE FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT OF FRIENDS’ 
PRINCIPLES. 


The General Conference Committee for 
the Advancement of Friends’ Principles 
has on hand the following literature for 
distribution, according to the terms in- 
dicated : 

“The Teacher as a Missionary of 
Peace,” being the scholarly paper read at 
the Toronto Conference by Prof. Andrew 
Stevenson. Should be widely circulated 
among teachers, especially in the public 
schools. Contains 34 pages. Price, one 
cent per copy. Postage per copy, one 
cent; ten copies, six cents. 

“The Friend and His Message.” A 16- 
page pamphlet by John William Graham. 
Desirable to circulate among inquirers, 
and those only nominally interested in 
our principles. Price, one cent per copy. 
Postage, one copy, one cent; ten copies, 
three cents. 

“Opportunities of Young Friends of 
the Present Day.” This is the paper 
read by Bertha L. Broomell at the 
Toronto Conference. A 16-page pam- 
phiet. Valuable to circulate among young 

ople as an incentive to service in the 
ine of our testimonies and philanthro- 
pies. Price, one cent. Postage, single 
copy, one cent; ten copies, three cents. 

“Christianity as Friends See It.” A 
a. leaflet by Edward B. Rawson. 
Will sent for the cost of postage, 
which is one cent per copy; three cents 
for ten copies. Only a limited edition is 
available on these terms. 

“Fellowship in Religion.” A 16-page 
pamphlet, containing an address by 
Henry W. Wilbur. Adapted for circula- 
tion among Friends in neighborhoods as 
an incentive to the social side in religion. 
Price, one cent; postage, single copy, one 
cent; ten copies, four cents. 

“Naval and Military Expansion.” An 
eight-page pamphlet, being a paper by 
Dr. Jesse H. Holmes. Price, one cent 
each. Postage on one copy, one cent. 
Postage on ten copies, three cents. 

The prices given practically represent 
only the cost of producing the pamphlets, 
the price being relatively the same in 
large or small quantities. The transpor- 
tation on a hundred of any of these 
pieces of literature would be 25 cents. 

Send orders, with cost and postage, to 
Henry W. WILsvR, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


ARMY AND NAVY MANEUVERS AT 
OLD POINT COMFORT. 


Those who enjoy “all the pomp and 
circumstance of war” without the actual 
bloodshed of real warfare will be inter- 
ested in the Army and Navy maneuvers 
now being held at Old Point Comfort. 
About three thousand troops of the 
Coast Artillery are encamped there, and 
many of the Nation’s greatest battle- 
ships and cruisers are anchored in Hamp- 
ton Roads. From June llth to 17th 
daily assaults will be made on the For- 
tress by the combined fleets, which will 
be withstood by the troops. Added to 
these is the charming social atmosphere 
of Old Point, with its fine hotels, which 
are filled with people every one knows 
or ought to know. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the New York, Philadelphia 
and Norfolk Railroad provide superb 
train service. For rates and full infor- 
mation consult any Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Ticket Agent. 





